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“Human education is a process of individual 
growth and development beginning with birth and 
ending only with death, requiring at the outset 
much effort on the part of others in discovering, 
nourishing, and directing inherent potentialities, 
but at every stage demanding increasing self-re- 
liance and self-control. During this entire process 
the individual learns to observe and analyze his 
natural environment, to modify it to his needs, and 
to adjust himself intelligently to nonalterable con- 
ditions; to comprehend the social environment in 
which he finds himself, to understand how it came 
to be what it is and how it can be changed, and to 
appreciate the mutual ‘give and take’ character of 
human association to thé end that he may not only 
demand his own rights and opportunities but will 
also discharge to the full his economic and social 
obligations.” 

* Dr. Wm. J. Cooper—published in SCHOOL LIFE. 
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The Singing Fingers 
CAROL JOHNSTONE SHARP 


“Miss Nellie, can you begin the music where we make our 
turn and step-swing?” called the physical culture teacher. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Nellie softly, and first moving her 
agile fingers soundlessly over the keys, she began to play at 
the point where the dancing group turned to a step-swing. 

Presently, the dance over, the teacher called again, “Miss 
Nellie, do you remember the song I played to you yesterday? 
I think we'll teach that to the class now.” 

“Yes,” came the answer as before, and without hesitation 
the fingers fluttered into place like alighting birds and began 
a little song that Miss Nellie had heard yesterday for the first 
time, and then only twice. 

“Miss Nellie,” said the teacher, “I think that is a little too 
high for these girls’ voices. Could you play it in a lower key?” 

“Yes.” For the third time the fingers settled into the 
grooves between the black keys, and without a mistake the 
new song was transposed several tones lower. 

The hour finished, Miss Nellie arose softly, reached for 
her jacket on a nearby chair and stepped quickly and surely 
across the wide floor. She paused a moment at the head of a 
stairway at the opposite side and then tripped lightly down 
the long flight to the Assembly Hall below. 

“Hello, Miss Nellie!” three little boys greeted her almost 
simultaneously as she sat down before another piano. “Hello 
Albert, and Pat,—and Paul!” answered Miss Nellie cheerfully, 
and two of the three, smiling at her recognition, skipped back 
to their chairs. But Paul lingered, leaning against the piano, 
watching and listening quietly as Miss Nellie rippled a light 
passage along the notes. Several times he started to speak. 
When the words finally came, “Miss Nellie,” he ventured timidly, 
“can’t you really see at all?” 
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“Of course I see, Paul!” she said, “I have a special way, 
and a lovely one.” 

“But those black glasses over your eyes’’,—Paul hesitated, 
“can you see anything through them?” 


“Oh, I don’t need to!” Miss Nellie laughed gently as if 
enjoying a little joke of her own. “TI’ll tell you a secret: look, 
my eyes are here!” Miss Nellie spread out her hands before 
the puzzled boy who examined her fingers intently. He was 
still shaking his head when a group of boys with their teacher 
filed into the Assembly Hall, many of them calling a pleasant 
greeting to Miss Nellie, and being as pleasantly greeted in re- 
turn. 


I have known Miss Nellie for a long time, and as I watched 
her working with poise and contentment among her friends,— 
and everyone at The Training School manages to be her good 
friend—I remembered that there was a time when this was 
not so.. When Miss Nellie first came to be the School’s pianist 
she lived much to herself, she was moody and lonely, and most 
of ‘us felt a mute pity for the rani young girl with the 


great handicap. 

But now, —who could imagine pitying Miss Nellie, who is 
one of those unmistakably cheerful and contented people one 
occasionally meets? | ; . 

So I went to call upon her late one afternoon. As I entered 
her room she laid aside a curious sort of lap-board upon which 
were arranged groups of little brass pegs, some very small, 
others slightly larger. 

“What on earth is that?” I asked. 

“Oh, I’m working a cross. word puzzle!” said Miss Nellie 
in disgust, “and I simply cannot think of a six-letter word 
meaning annoyance.” . 

“Oh, bother?” I suggested hopefully.: 

“Oh! Bother!” she exclaimed delightedly. “Wait until I 
write it down,” and seizing the board she quickly shifted the 
tiny pegs until the missing word slipped | into place on the 
Braille puzzle. 

“There, that finishes it,” she said. “I love these cross word 
puzzles, but I get so intent on them that the time passes—Oh, 
I guess you can’t see any more!” Miss Nellie broke off sud- 
denly, crossed the room, and with a sure touch snapped on the 
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electric light. “I had forgotten how late it was. Yes, there 
is the five.o’clock whistle.” 

Miss Nellie has that mysterious musical gift called “abso- 
lute pitch,” so I asked curiously, “Can you tell me what note 
is sounded by that five o’clock whistle?” 

“Two notes,” she answered promptly, “D and A. And 
there, do you hear the tower clock? Listen to the middle 
F-sharp ring on after it has finished striking.” 

It seemed miraculous to me, for I knew she was right: I 
had tried it on the piano once. “Well, when someone plays a 
G-flat chord on the piano, how do you know it is G-flat and 
not G or F?” 


Miss Nellie laughed. “Why, I cannot explain it at all. It 
just sounds like G-flat; it couldn’t be anything else. Your 
mother’s voice couldn’t belong to anyone else: it’s like that.” 

We heard steps in the hallway pass her door. “There goes 
Miss Alice,” she said. “Yes, she is tired tonight.—And 
there is Louisa hurrying after her. Her steps sound anxious. 


Louisa just abouts worships Miss Alice. She even walks a 
little like her. ' Well, I guess I just about worship her myself.” 

“Tell me why, Miss Nellie,” I asked, and although Nellie 
seldom talks a great deal, my persistent questions and her own 
desire to do Miss Alice justice brought out her story, bit by bit. 

“Well, you know I went to the Overbrook School for the 
Blind when I was a girl, and because at home I had tried so 
hard to pick out on the piano the little tunes my mother played, 
they let me study not only piano, but pipe organ, harmony, 
and voice. We were given finger exercises on a table and on a 
silent clavier, learning to find the groupings of the black keys, 
taking musical dictation, writing it in Braille and memorizing 
it,—all this so we should not depend too much upon finding the 
notes of the piano ‘by ear.’ I loved it, and I knew it was some- 
thing I could learn to do well. 


“Then when The Training School sent to my School for a 
pianist who could ‘pick up’ music easily, and play pieces even 
when the music for them was not right at hand, they chose 
me. I was glad, in a way,—but oh! I was so anxious, so fear- 
ful. The new School seemed too big, too unknown, and I was 
the only blind person on the grounds. I wondered if anyone 
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would be friendly to me, and I listened carefully to the voices 
I heard to see if I could understand what they thought of me. 


“You asked about Miss Alice. Well, her’s was almost the 
first voice I heard. Oh! it was kind! It was sweet, too, with 
a touch of sadness in it, and I knew right away that she was 
gentle and good. It was she who showed me the necessary 
places where I must walk every day to and from “y work, and 
then she gave me into Louisa’s care. 


“I learned quickly, and did not need to depend for very 
long upon counting steps, or trying to ‘detect’ the presence of 
buildings or large trees, for it soon grew familiar and easy. 
And the children were always kind, always helpful. 

“And yet, I was unhappy. When I was a little girl, every- 
one grieved because I was blind, and I thought it must grieve 
me, too. Then, I was terribly homesick when I first came here. 
I had not figured out what I wanted to make of my life, and did 
not understand things like that very well. 


“Then one day Miss Alice found me erying. I told her I 
wished God had made me like her, instead of making me blind 
and lonely. And she said, so gently, ‘God might have given me, 
when I was born, a wonderful gift of music, and the power to 
make people happy with it. But He said, “No, I will keep that 
gift for Nellie, because she will not see, like other people, and 
will need this talent to make her life glad and rieh.”’ 


“T hadn’t thought of it that way. But it was true: the 
children seemed to like me because I could make them happy 
with my playing. And then I began to listen to other voices 
and see if I could find other people who might be friendly to 
me if I would give them the chance :—there was Miss G., whose 
voice is mellow and smiling; Mr. A., whose speech is always 
like a deep song; Mrs. R., with sunshine in every word she 
speaks; Miss. F., full of life and personality. And Miss Anna! 
Dear Miss Anna! There was never a voice like hers. Ht was 
all joy and gentleness and tenderness.” (I was amazed; she 
had seen all that we with eyes had taken years to diseover.) 
“It began to be wonderful to listen for these things in people, 
and their voices always told the truth, even from the first time 
I really tried to hear what they were like.” 


“Then the work itself was so interesting. I could hear the 
children improving in their drills and dances. I was a little 
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proud sometimes because I could make up pieces in rhythm 
to suit their steps, and when the teachers would call for any 
piece we had ever used, I could play it right away without hunt- 
ing through a lot of music to find it. When everyone thought 
it was remarkable that, in the middle of a piece, I could shift 
to the key below when the children who were singing dropped 
the pitch, then I was happy to be able to do that, too.” 


“Then I loved practicing for the plays, especially the Christ- 
mas Plays! That was hard work, but it was exciting and I got 
so interested in hoping that the children would remember their 
parts that I almost forgot to have stage-fright myself. Well, 
no, not quite. —You see, I was afraid J might make a mis- 
take in the music, and that would throw everyone off, and that 
would be dreadful!” 

“Yes, I was pretty nervous. But the audiences are always 
so pleased with the plays. I could just see the things they 
laughed about—such friendly laughter!—and I often shivered 
at the hideous sounds in the scary scenes. Oh, the plays are 
a real joy, and Miss Alice works so hard over them! And then 
I want them to go well for her sake too.” 


“__. My, it is a long time since I was lonely or unhappy!” 
We were both silent for a moment. 


“Has anything really disagreeable or distressing ever hap- 
pened to you here?” I finally asked. 


“Only once,” said Miss Nellie, catching her breath as if 
recalling a shock from which she had never quite recovered. 
“It was the night our building burned. I shall never forget 
that dreadful night. I was alone in my room on the third floor 
when I heard a strange roaring and crackling that seemed to 
be everywhere. Then I heard feet hurrying and people’s ex- 
cited voices, — and suddenly I knew that Maxham was on fire, 
was burning all about me! I tried to run, to move, but I could 
only stand and tremble. It was the most terrible fear in the 
world. I—lI could only stand there crying,—and wait.” 


In a flash I, too, could feel it and hear it. I could see a 
blind girl, alone in the relentless dark, the dark unlighted even 
by the roaring flames, wringing her hands and waiting.— 


“But then the door burst open and Elsie came and took 
me by the hand. I heard everyone shouting, ‘Which way shall 
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we go!’ ~—And then suddenly I was calm and brave: /-could 
hear that the fire.was creeping up the south stairway: I could 
tell that the north stairs were still clear! . Alone I could not 
have moved a step, and yet with the others near, I alone knew 
the way out to safety. ‘The front stairs!’ I shouted, ‘Go to 
the front stairs!’ And we all ran down that way, with the 
fire blazing behind us,—and nobody was hurt.” 
—‘My, look at the dust on this window sill!” 

“T don’t see any,” I said, feebly, wiping away a tear that 
had crept suddenly down my cheek a moment before. 

“No, I can usually feel it before most people can see it at 
all. That’s why I like to do the dusting in here myself. And 
see, do you like the way I’ve just arranged my bureau? The 
things on it feel better balanced that way.” 

“It is lovely,” I said, and it was. 

“The picture in the oval frame is my nephew: the other 
is a snapshot of a girl who used to be here. She showed me 
how to knit. I guess you’ve seen the afghan I finished not 
long ago.” — 

“Miss Nellie,” I ventured, “do you mind telling me some- 
thing? Do you think you’d have been any happier if you had 
had your sight?” 

She sat silent a moment, moving the tips-of her fingers 
over the palm of one hand. I wondered if there were any feel- 
ing of bitterness going through her mind, any thought that life 
had cheated her, disappointed her, thwarted her. 

“IT used to want to see because there were others who 
wanted me to,” she said calmly, at last. “But my blindness is 
not across. No, no! I have learned patience by thé repetition 
of the drills, by sitting quietly and waiting for my turn to play. 
I have learned self-reliance by finding my own ‘way and dis- 
covering my own friends. I know now that people long for the 
sunshine and joy that music holds, and the peace and pleasure 
it brings, and I can give them that. The children love me, 
and so I know I have been a success, in my little way. No, I 
have not missed my calling. I was made to do this work. 
Really, I am very happy!” 
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Book Review 


WILDENSKOV, H. O. Investigations into the Causes of Mental 
Deficiency. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 113. 


This monograph is a report of an intensive field study. of 
the family and personal backgrounds of feeble-minded children, 
for the purpose of clarifying present concepts regarding the 
etiology of mental deficiency. As medical superintendent of 
the Keller Institution for Mental Defectives at Brejning, Den- 
mark, the author is frequently consulted by parents and nurses 
as to the cause of this or that patient’s condition. ‘In search- 
ing the literature he found marked discrepancies as to the 
percentages ascribed to various causes such as inheritance, 
trauma, and inflammatory conditions. Some authorities con- 
cluded that heredity accounted for eighty per cent of their 
cases, whereas others put the percentage as low as twenty. 
From his observations he was skeptical, too, concerning the 
possibility of syphilis and alcohol alone as causative factors. 
In still.other instances, where it seemed certain that acquired 
affections might have been the cause of the mental defect, the 
background of the particular case left some question as to 
whether unfavorable inheritance had not predisposed the pa- 
tient to noxious effects of acquired diseases. 


In his institutional work with mentally deficient patients 
of different ages and various degrees of defect he learned that 
definite causative differences existed among them. The high- 
grade patients seemed to be of hereditary origin whereas. idiocy 
seemed more often to be due to factors other than inheritance. 
This difference in etiology seemed significant enough to account, 
in some measure, for the marked discrepancies in percentages 
found in prior investigations. Earlier research workers had 
failed to specify the composition of their feeble-minded groups 
as to degree of intelligence. Some undoubtedly had worked 
with groups heavily weighted towards moronity, whereas others 
probably worked with groups of low-grade imbeciles and idiots. 

With this background he conducted his investigation by 
selecting fifty school children who showed only mild degrees 
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of mental deficiency (IQ’s of 50 to 84), and a group of fifty 
asylum patients, or idiots. Both groups were selected from his 
own institution. He excluded those possessing some special 
form of feeble-mindedness, such as mongolism, myxedema, or 
tuberous schlerosis. During more than two years he personally 
investigated the families of these subjects. He visited their 
homes, interviewed the parents, relatives and neighbors, and 
studied their records in the schools, the courts, and welfare 
organizations. He apparently applied intelligence tests to the 
parents and siblings, and perhaps other relatives of these sub- 
jects, but does not mention the tests used. 


For classification with regard to mental deficiency he em- 
ployed the German system as a guide. This classification 
groups all grades of mental defect under the term, “Oligophren- 
ia” without consideration of social competency, and divides 
them into the following intellectual levels: idiots, IQ 0-35; 
imbeciles, IQ 35-75; dullards, IQ 75-85; and the simple-minded, 
IQ 85-90. He does not state what test or tests he used as a 
basis for this classification, but presumably he used one of the 
revisions of the Binet-Simon Scale. 


Using Group A to denote the fifty children who classified 
as imbeciles and morons, and Group B to denote the fifty idiot 
patients, the following important findings were obtained: 

Lower social and moral standards were found among the 
families of the higher-grade cases than among those of idiots 
as witnessed by the fact that illegitimacy was three times as 
common in Group A as in Group B (22 per cent versus 6 per 
cent). The percentage among the group of idiots corresponded 
to that found in the general population. Added to this is the 
evidence that 76 per cent of Group A were children of laborers 
and servants, whereas but 22 per cent of Group B classified in 
those social strata. 

Regarding the occurrence of mental defects in the families 
of these children, two-thirds of the parents of Group A were 
oligophrenic, that is, had IQ’s below 90, in contrast to only 
one-eighth of the parents of the children in Group B. Half of 
the siblings were oligophrenic in Group A, whereas but one- 
fourth of those in Group B were such. 

Estimates of the proportion of oligophrenic siblings accord- 
ing to mentality of the parents revealed no marked differences. 
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According to his best judgment of the facts in each case, 
the author separated the cases of acquired mental deficiency in 
both groups of subjects from the hereditary cases. He cites 
the findings in all of the questionable cases and discusses their 
probable causes. He found only ten cases in his total group 
which could reasonably be ascribed to acquired causes. Birth 
injury accounted for one case in Group A and for three cases 
in Group B; trauma capitis accounted for one case in each 
group; cerebralia following pneumonia for two cases in Group 
B; and unknown cerebralia and chronic epidemic encephalitis 
each accounted for one case in Group B. 

Dr. Wildenskov cautions against making diagnosis of ac- 
quired deficiency from the mere presence of neurological symp- 
toms. He found neurological signs in 13 instances, or 26 per 
cent of Group A, only two of which were included in his list 
of ten exogenous cases. In Group B there were 33 subjects, 
or 66 per cent, who showed such symptoms, seven of whom 
were included in the group of acquired defects. 

The hereditary taint of mental deficiency seemed demon- 
strated in 98 per cent of Group A as contrasted with 74 per 
cent of Group B. In comparison with the conclusions of pre- 
vious investigators these percentages are exceedingly high. 
Oligophrenia in the nearest relatives was also demonstrated to 
be far more frequent in the milder cases of mental deficiency 
(about 90 per cent versus 60 per cent). These figures were 
based on 49 Group A cases with parents or sibs in 46 families, 
and 37 Group B cases with parents or sibs in 28 families. 

In conclusion, the author demonstrates by means of data 
collected during his own personal investigation of families of 
feeble-minded subjects that there are differences in causation 
between the lower and higher grades of mental deficiency. 

Dr. Wildenskov’s familiarity with his own subjects as well 
as with the research findings of numerous European and Ameri- 
can investigators is obvious in this report. The monograph 
closes with an extensive and modern bibliography. An appen- 
dix containing brief records of the data for each of his sub- 
jects is also included. The style of presenting these data is 
not always as clear or as complete as is desirable in a scientific 
contribution, and the grammatical difficulties in this English 
translation make reading difficult. 

Myra W. KUENZEL 
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Department of Research 
| ANNUAL REPORT, 1934-35 — 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


STAFF CHANGES 


We have been fortunate in maintaining our staff at prac- 
tically full strength. 
_ George Kreezer, Ph.D. Cornell, has continued as research 
associate. 

J..Thomas McIntire, A.B. West Virginia, has continued as 
chief clinician. 

_. .Katherine Preston Bradway, M.A. Minnesota, succeeded S. 
Geraldine Longwell, M.A. Radcliffe, as research and executive 
assistant; Miss Longwell was appointed to a university scholar- 
ship at Cornell. 

A. Douglas Glanville, Ph.D. Cornell, has continued as senior 
research fellow. . 

Elizabeth McKay, A.B. Columbia, was appointed research 
fellow. At the close of the year Miss McKay was appointed 
psychologist at the Arthur Sunshine Home and Nursery School 
for the Blind. 

Elizabeth Lee Smith, A.B. Arizona, was appointed research 
fellow for the summer and is being continued for the current 
year. 

John D. Coakley, graduate instructor Cornell, was guest 
assistant during part of the summer. 

Henry Werner, senior student Cornell, was voluntary assist- 
ant during part of the summer. | 

E. Louise Hoffeditz, Ph.D. Nebraska, has been appointed 
research fellow for the current year. © 

Anthony J. Mitrano, graduate student Yale, has been ap- 
pointed guest fellow for the current year. 

We have had a complete replacement of our clerical staff; 
Florence Cranmer replaced Catherine L. Smith as director’s sec- 
retary, and Dolores M. Arnade, A.B. Mt. St. Joseph, replaced 
Heather Collier as editorial secretary. A clinical secretary to 
succeed Edna M. Paddon has not yet been appointed. 
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It is important to note that a part of the Vineland Labora- 
tory’s contribution is in the training and experience provided 
to professional and’ graduate students in psychology in the field 
of mental deficiency. We have been fortunate in attracting 
personnel of superior ability and attainment from widely separ- 
ated sources. We are particularly happy to offer our facilities 
in affiliation with the department of psychology at Yale Univer- 
sity for a collaborative study to be made by Mr. Mitrano under 
the direction of Professor Clark L. Hull. We have also contin- 
ued our affiliation with Rutgers University; Miss McKay this 
summer completed the requirements for the Master’s degree and 
submitted a thesis based on research conducted at Vineland. 


RESEARCH 


Our research program this year has been conducted in 
three major directions, namely (1) the development of a scale 
for the measurement of social maturity, (2) the organization 
of a group of studies in the field of physiological psychology, 
and (3) the continuing evaluation of clinical case studies and 
casework. The work on the Social Scale has been done under 
the general direction of Dr. Doll with the assistance of Mrs. 
Bradway, Miss Smith, and the cooperation of the staff as a 
whole. The physiological and motor studies have been the re- 
sponsibility of Dr. Kreezer with the assistance of Dr. Glanville. 
(Mr. Coakley helped for a short period in the preparation of 
apparatus, and Mr. Werner assisted for a short period in the 
analysis of motion pictures of gait.) Mr. McIntire has directed 
the special studies conducted within the clinic. 


Social Scale. At the close of last year we had completed 
the first draft of a genetic scale for the measurement of social 
independence. This early work was done in collaboration with 
S. Geraldine Longwell. The method previously employed by 
Miss Longwell in a study of the social improvement of birth- 
injured subjects following muscle training was elaborated into 
a scale of social maturation similar to the Binet-Simon scale 
for intellectual maturation. This preliminary work had requir- 
ed a formulation of genetic social development in such terms as 
self-help, self-direction, locomotion, communication, occupation, 
and socialization. 


This initial formulation has now been extensively revised 
and the detailed items carefully defined. A preliminary manual 
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in abstract form was prepared, setting forth the method for 
experimental purposes. All members of the staff collaborated 
in a critical evaluation of these developments and in the appli- 
cation of the method for investigational purposes. 

During the year extensive work has been done toward com- 
pleting a preliminary standardization on six hundred normal 
subjects from birth to thirty years of age. A differential stand- 
ardization also has been made on three hundred mentally sub- 
normal subjects at The Training School. 

The preliminary statistical work on both groups of subjects 
has been completed and we are now ready to proceed with the 
preparation of a monographic report. Progress reports have 
been made before a number of scientific bodies and the method 
has been made available in preliminary form to students inter- 
ested in different fields of social welfare. We are expecting 
during the current year to prepare an adequate manual of direc- 
tions, together with a critical evaluation of the method. We 
are also prépared to report studies of the variables involved. 
We hope soon to have the Scale available as a practical instru- 
ment and a scientific method for further studies in various fields 
of social science. It is expected that the Scale will undergo 
extensive revision as further work continues. 

The Scale has had a favorable reception and seems to meet 
a definite need. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the generous 
assistance of all members of our staff in a piece of work where 
such cooperation has provided invaluable encouragement as well 
as help. Lack of space prevents a detailed statement of results 
obtained so far. These results are reported in a series of publi- 
cations as noted below. 

RESEARCH IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY*® 

We have this year engaged in further study of the physio- 
logical factors underlying the deficiencies of development found 
among the feeble-minded, and in the measurement of motor func- 
tions and their underlying factors. More detailed accounts of 
some of the investigations will be found in the publications 
listed below. 

The electric brain potentials of the mentally deficient. One 
of our general problems has been to develop methods for investi- 
gating brain conditions among living feeble-minded subjects in 
order to get at the causes of their psychological deficiencies. A 
method which was examined during the previous year was the 


* Prepared by Dr. George Kreezer. 
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chronaxy method. The results of this study are reported in 
one of the papers mentioned below. The study upon electric 
brain potentials now under way represents a second study in 
the same field. Its immediate purpose is to determine whether 
the waves of electric potential produced in the brain differ in 
the mentally normal and the mentally deficient of various types 
and levels. Records of these electric potentials are referred to 
as electroencephalograms and may be detected by electrodes 
placed upon the head of a living subject. 

During the year, the apparatus necessary for recording bio- 
electric potentials was set up and exploratory investigations car- 
ried out on the electroencephalograms of mentally normal sub- 
jects and mentally deficient subjects of different types. The 
construction of suitable apparatus for this purpose involved the 
provision of appropriate electrodes, amplifying and recording 
equipment, instruments for calibration, and procedures for 
avoiding mechanical and electrical disturbances of non-physio- 
logical origin. Most of the apparatus was constructed in our 
own workshop at a minimum of expense. 

Preliminary records reveal important differences in the 
electroencephalograms of the mentally normal and certain types 
of the mentally deficient, and indicate that the present technique 
is likely to prove fruitful. We are now in a position to proceed 
to a more systematic investigation of the range of properties 
characteristic of normal electroencephalograms, and the devia- 
tions characteristic of the mentally deficient of various types. 
In interpreting our results, it will of course be necessary to make 
use of the results of animal studies of the electric effects asso- 
ciated with particular brain conditions. 

Motor studies. A second general problem this year has 
been that of developing a battery of methods for measuring the 
characteristics of motor functions in quantitative terms. These 
methods were required for two purposes: (1) to determine the 
basic factors on which normal and defective motor functioning 
depend, and (2) to provide a way of measuring the effects of 
muscle training on subjects with motor defects. 

An adequate battery of methods has been worked out dur- 
ing the year and is described in one of the papers mentioned 
below. The methods employed are objective and quantitative 
and proceed from a study of complex motor activities to the 
smaller units of which these activities are composed. 
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During the year, a number of comparative studies of spas- 
tic and non-spastic subjects were carried out by means of these 
methods. The motor characteristics examined were: charac- 
teristics of gait, extent and speed of joint movements, coordina- 
tion of antagonistic muscle groups, and degree of “tonus” or 
resistance to stretch in individual muscle groups. 

Observations on extent of, joint movement were largely 
completed in the previous year. Observations on characteristics 
of gait, speed of movement, and tonus are nearing completion. 
The investigation of the coordination of antagonistic muscle 
groups has but recently begun. This latter study is being car- 
ried out by recording the time relations of the action currents 
produced in antagonistic muscles during movement and has 
required the construction of an additional amplifier similar to 
that already in use for the study of electric potentials of the 
brain. 

In general, in connection with any particular motor. char- 
acteristic, three main types of problem are being investigated; 
(1) the establishing of tables of norms of the characteristic in 
question in subjects without motor disorders, (2) the deter- 
mination of the deviations from the norms in spastic birth- 
injured subjects, and (3) the determination of the dependence 
of certain motor characteristics (characteristics of gait, extent 
and speed of individual joint movements, and coordination of 
antagonistic muscle groups) on degree of tonus of the muscle 
groups involved. 

Besides using our battery of methods to investigate the 
motor deficiencies of subjects with cerebral birth lesions, we 
have also begun to use these methods in tracing the course of 
development of the motor functions in other types of the men- 
tally deficient. Those studies are expected to provide clues as 
to the nature of the developmental forces that are defective in 
the mentally deficient of different types and levels. 

CLINICAL RESEARCH* 

In previous annual reports we have indicated that our clini- 
cal case-studies provide the individual data which are necessary 
for research purposes. Our clinical service thus also provides 
an accumulation of incidental data which are constantly avail- 
able for research evaluation, as well as providing a background 
for more general studies. A serious problem in the clinic is the 


* Prepared by J. Thomas Mclntire. 
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determination of the kind of data that may be essential or de- 
sirable for research perspective, and also the development of 
methods whereby these data can be made readily and continu- 
ously available. From these data several specific studies have 
been completed during the year. 

Mrs. Bradway has completed a case-study of temporary 
mutism and associated behavioral disturbances of apparently 
hysterical origin in a mongol subject, a type of patient in whom 
hysteria is rarely found. 

We have available for study two pairs of identical twins, 
one of whom in each pair shows effects of birth injuries. One 
of identical twin girls seen in consultation is mentally normal 
but shows severe athetosis with motor development at less than 
one year, the other twin being only slightly, if at all, affected 
by mental or motor development. In the other pair, one of 
identical twin boys is mentally subnormal without apparent mo- 
tor impairment, while the other twin shows neither mental nor 
motor impairment. We are also interested in following a pair 
of non-identical twins, one of whom shows motor impairment 
as a result of birth injury. | | 

During the year Miss McKay made a study of the social 
maturity of mentally subnormal pupils in special classes in the 
public schools of Vineland as compared with institutionalized 
mentally subnormal subjects of like age, life, mental age, and 
sex at The Training School. Both groups had average life ages 
at twelve years, average mental ages at seven years, and aver- 
age IQ’s at sixty. The average social maturity score of the 
special class group was ten years, whereas that of the institu- 
tional group was seven years. Similarly, the average social 
quotient of the special class group was eighty-five, while that 
of the institutional group was sixty. In this study, therefore, 
the social maturity of institutionalized subnormal subjects was 
found to be closely similar to their mental maturity, whereas 
in the special class group the social maturity was markedly 
above the mental maturity. 

A special study was made of the variations in general intel- 
ligence among adult feeble-minded subjects. One hundred and 
twenty-two adult feeble-minded subjects were studied from the 
point of view of mental improvement. Analysis of the Stan- 
ford-Binet scores of these subjects over an average period of 
nine years showed eight per cent with Stanford-Binet mental 
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age changes of more than one year for the entire period (six 
per cent showing delayed mental development, and two per cent 
showing deterioration). 


A special attempt has been made this year to feature some 
major aspect of each case-study in order to avoid routine case- 
work in favor of clinically directed analysis of critical problems. 
Analysis of five hundred and thirty examinations show the fol- 
lowing major problems: five per cent general classification, 
fifteen per cent mental level, twenty-one per cent adjustment, 
ten per cent stability, nine per cent behavior, eight per cent 
training, five per cent function, five per cent physical status, 
eleven per cent general progress, eight per cent continued resi- 
dence, two per cent miscellaneous. These special features are, 
of course, in addition to the usual problem of mental deficiency 
and institutional adjustment. A further analysis was made 
of the relation of these particular aspects of the casework to 
the variation in progressive mental development. 


For several years we have been “trying out” the Kent 
Emergency Test as a rapid means of appraising mental level. 
A special study has been made of the practicability of this meth- 
od for this purpose. A preliminary study of ninety-eight sub- 
jects showed twelve per cent with Kent Emergency scores cor- 
responding to Binet scores, twenty-five per cent with Kent scores 
.) years higher than Binet, twenty-two per cent with Kent 
scores 1.0 years higher than Binet, eighteen per cent 1.5 years 
higher, seven per cent 2.0 years higher, and four per cent more 
than 2 years higher. Two per cent of the subjects had Kent 
scores 1 year lower than Binet, two per cent 1.5 years lower, 
and one percent 2.0 years lower. These results are somewhat 
affected by poor distribution in the upper life-age range where 
the Kent scores tend to run relatively lower than Binet as com- 
pared with the lower life ages. 

We continue to revise our clinical techniques and pro- 
cedures. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale has been incor- 
porated as a routine part of all initial examinations and 
re-examinations. This provides for routine collection of data 
for further standardization of this Scale. These social matur- 
ity scores are also being used for practical purposes as the 
logical point of departure in case-studies. Mental deficiency is 
primarily a condition of social inadequacy, and the Social Scale 
provides a standard means of measuring and describing such 
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inadequacy. We shall subsequently be able to study the re- 
lation of social maturity scores to other clinical data. 

We are continuously striving to increase the efficiency of 
our examinations by eliminating those details of casework 
which are relatively unproductive, and adding other devices 
which give promise of marked usefulness. 

With a fairly constant population of about 530 “children,” 
and with a movement of population of about 80 “children” per 
year, our examination and re-examination program calls for an 
annual casework load of about 800 examinations of all types. 
As a rule we have fallen somewhat short of this accomplishment 
due to the fact that our casework program is definitely retarded 
by its instructional content and by the relative inexperience of 
staff examiners in training. Our average casework load over 
a period of years has been about 640. The previous high load 
for any single year was 725. During the past year we have 
reached a new high of 795. The distribution of this casework 
by type of study is: progress re-examinations, 387; interview 
studies, 182; admissions, 70; special studies, 19; dismissal stud- 
ies, 58; consultation studies, 44; court cases, 9; memo reviews, 
26. We have been providing clinic service to the Cumberland 
County Court during the past four years, and during the past 
year we have provided service to Judge Palmer Way of the 
Cape May County Court. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The publication record for the year is as follows, exclusive 
of book reviews and minor contributions. Reference has been 
made above to particular articles, either published during the 
year or accepted for publication, bearing on the work of the 
year from the point of view of specific results. 

CoLLIER, HEATHER G. The Santa Claus Business. Training 

School Bulletin 31:146-48, December, 1934. 


Dott, Epcar A. A Standardized Program for Casework Pro- 
cedures in Correctional Institutions. Proceedings of the 
64th Congress of the American Prison Association. 1934, 
pp. 161-66. 

A Genetic Scale of Social Maturity. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry 5:180-88, April, 1935. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Manual of Directions. 
Training School Bulletin 32:1-7, 25-32, 48-55, 68-74; March, 
April, May, and June, 1935. 
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Criteria of Mental Deficiency. Psychological Exchange 
3:207-15, March-April, 1935. 
Impressions of Mental Deficiency Work in England. Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association on Mental Deficiency 
(Journal of Psycho-Asthenics) 39:118-36, 1934. 
Rapport. (“Principles and Methods of Individualized Pen- 
al Treatment.”) Travaux Preparatoires, Congres Penal et 
Penitentiaire International. January, 1935, pp. 12. 
Department of Research Annual Report 1933-34. Training 
School Bulletin 31:112-23, October, 1934. 
Fields of Clinical Psychology. Psychological Exchange 
3:152-58, December, 1934. 
KREEZER, GEORGE, A Thyratron Chronaximeter: Its Op- 
COAKLEY, JOHN D., and’ eration and Calibration. American 
DALLENBACH, KARL M. ) Journal of Psychology 46:641-47, Octo- 
ber, 1934. 
LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE. Influence of Muscle Training on 
Birth-Injured Mentally Deficient Children. Journal of Gen- 
etic Psychology 46:349-69, June, 1935. 


MCINTIRE, J. THOMAS ~ The Validity of the Abbreviated 


EMERSON, MARION R. Vineland Adjustment Score Card. 
Proceedings of the American Association on Mental Defi- 
cienoy (Journal of Psycho-Asthenics) 39:118-36, 1934. 

PRESTON, KATHERINE A. Mental Ability Regained. Training 
School Bulletin 31:166-72, January, 1935. 


The following manuscripts have been submitted or accepted 
for publication and will probably appear in the ensuing year: 
BRADWAY, KATHERINE PRESTON. Hysterical Mutism in a Mongol 

Imbecile. Submitted to Journal of Abnormal and Social 

Psychology. | 

Paternal Occupational Intelligence and Mental Deficiency. 

Accepted for publication by Journal of Applied Psychology. 
DoLL, Epcar A. The Scientific Point of View Toward the Pre- 

vention of Crime. Accepted for publication by Journal of 

Criminal Law and Criminology. 

The Measurement of Social Competence. Accepted for pub- 

lication by Proceedings of the American Association on 

Mental Deficiency (Journal of Psycho-Asthenics), 1935. 

How Old is Anne, Socially? Accepted for publication by 

Junior Home Magazine. 
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The Clinical Significance of Social Maturity. Accepted for 
publication by Journal of Mental Science. 


GLANVILLE, A. DouGLAS ) Norms for Amplitude of Voluntary 

and KREEZER, GEORGE and Passive Movements in Mentally 
Normal and Mentally Deficient Subjects. Submitted to 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 


KREEZER, GEORGE. Motor Studies of the Mentally Deficient: 
Quantitative Methods at Various Levels of Integration. 
Accepted for publication by Proceedings of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. (Journal of Psycho- 
Asthenics), 1935. 


KREEZER, GEORGE and The Relation between Binet 
BRADWAY, KATHERINE PRESTON | M.A. and Motor Chronaxies. 


Accepted for publication by Archives of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry. 


Institution Notes 


The children welcomed the opening of school. Their summer was full 
of good times and healthful recreation. Camp Mento was open from the 
middle of June to September. 

The lake at the Colony offers swimming, water sports, and the testing 
of the fisherman’s skill, for the lake is well stocked with fish. Not only 
the Colony boys have taken advantage of this pleasure but it has been 
shared with many others from the School and camp. Our swimming pool 
and wading pool, here at The Training School, offer to practically every 
child joy and refreshing recreation during the entire summer. A great 
number of our children are unusually good swimmers. 

The Boys’ Clubs opened for the winter on October the first. These 
clubs are spomsored by the young men of the Institution and offer fine 
contacts in training as well as recreation. There are about fifty of our 
most active boys in clubs. Arrangements are being made for a very beau- 
tiful new club room on the first floor of Robison. 

On Saturday, October 13, at the Children’s Store, Mr. Hetzell appear- 
ed with a horse attached to an old farm wagon on which was a barrel of 
sweet cider. All afternoon he treated every one who came along—one of 
the many thoughful little extras Mr. Hetzell finds time to do for the chil- 
dren. 

At Carol cottage, Grace celebrated her first Institution birthday by 
having an afternoon party. The girls played games and had refreshments 
of ice-cream, candy and her birthday cake from home. The Carol girls 
are very happy over the gift of a beautiful bird from Janet’s mother. 
These girls have many treats of cakes and fruit from this same generous 
mother. 
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At Moore, Marie celebrated her birthday. The party was a very happy 
one. The girls sang songs and played games. The refreshment tables 
were very prettily decorated. Their little friend Olive enjoyed the party 
with them. 


At Tyler, Angie’s party, which had been looked forward to for a long 
time, was held Saturday evening. Her two sisters came as usual to help 
celebrate. The party was lively and full of fun. Besides the refreshments 
of ice cream, dainty cakes and candies, each girl received a favor—a pretty 
toy or pin. 

The following groups of boys have had parties: the older boys at 
Cattell have had a birthday celebration while the smaller boys have had 
two. Branson, DeMott, Elmer, Hutchinson and Elm have all had fine cot- 
tage parties. The interest that the home folks have in these parties means 
a great deal to all of the children in the cottage. 


The baseball season closed on Saturday, September 28. Our senior 
team, made up of The Training School and Menantico boys and some em- 
ployees has had a successful season; winning 24 games out of 29 and also 
winning the Championship. They were awarded a plaque donated by 
Colonel Kimble. During the entire year our boys play with the Vineland 
Y. M. C. A. Church League. This keeps up a constant interest among our 
children and employees and also a corresponding interest with the Vineland 
League and their friends. All games are played on our field. We were 
fortunate in having several improvements made, during the spring, on the 
field. A special moving picture and food sale sponsored by the school de- 
partment helped with funds and the work was done by the boys. 


The following item appeared in the Vineland Journal: “An outstand- 
ing example of what a group of enthusiasts can do is seen at The Training 
School, where a squad of willing workers has landscaped a baseball field 
to resemble a big league diamond. . With newly-constructed bleachers; a 
level well-mown, all-grass infield and outfield, and with base paths cut out 
neatly like long strips of paving, the local field rivals the best to be found 
in this part of the State.” 


The ball field is the center of interest on summer evenings for all of 
the children—big and little—and employees as well. 


The spirit in which our employees and boys work together and play 
together is very gratifying. 


The Village of Happiness, The Story of The Training School, 
written by Joseph P. Byers and published in a series of articles 
in The Training School Bulletin, has now been assembled and, 
with the addition of several pictures bound into an attractive 
paper covered book. We have a limited number of these books 
which may be purchased through The Extension Department at 
seventy-five cents per copy, postpaid. 





